


Before the Soul can see, the harmony within must be attained, and fleshly eyes be 
rendered blind to all illusion. 

This earth, Disciple, is the Hall of Sorrow, wherein are set along the Path of dire 
probations, traps to ensnare thy Ego by the delusion called ‘‘ Great Heresy (Separate- 
ness.’’) + 
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GLAMOUR. 


HE soul is an eternal pilgrim, from the eternal past, and be- 
yond, into the immortal future. In its highest conscious- 
ness the soul is permanent, changeless, eternal. 

Desiring to detain the soul in her domains, nature has pro- 
vided for her immortal guest many varied vestures which she 
has cleverly woven together into one body. It is through this 
body that nature is enabled to throw her glamour over the soul 
and to dull the understanding. The senses are the magic wands 
which nature wields. 

Glamour is the magic spell which nature casts about the 
soul. Glamour causes beguiling many-colored phantoms to at- 
tract, bewildering tones of melody to charm, the fragrant 
breath of perfumes to allure, causes sweet pleasures which 
gratify the appetites and stimulate the taste, and the soft yield- 
ing touch that starts the blood tingling through the body and 
entertains the mind. 
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How naturally the soul is beguiled. How readily en- 
snared. How innocently it is enchanted. How easily a web 
of unrealities is spun about it. Nature well knows how to 
hold her guest. When one toy ceases to amuse, another is 
cunningly proposed by which the soul is led ever deeper into 
the meshes of life. It continues to be amused, occupied and 
entertained in a continual round of change, and forgets the 
dignity and power of its presence and the simplicity of its 
being. 

While imprisoned in the body the soul gradually awakens 
to the consciousness of itself. Realizing that it has been under 
the spell of the enchantress, appreciating the power of her 
wands and understanding her design and methods, the soul 1s 
enabled to prepare against and frustrate her devices. It tem- 
pers itself and becomes immune against the magic of the 
wands. 

The talisman of the soul which will break the spell of the 
enchantress is the realization that wherever or under what- 
ever condition, It is permanent, changeless, immortal, hence 
that It can neither be bound, be injured, nor destroyed. 

The glamour of the wand of touch is feeling. It is the 
first and last which must be overcome. It brings the soul 
under the sway of all sensations. The openings through which 
nature works are the skin and all the organs of the body. This 
sense has its roots deeply seated in the mystery of sex. In the 
wonderful statue of Laocoon, Phidias has portrayed the soul 
struggling in the coils of the serpent which has been thrown 
up by the spell of the wand. By looking steadily at the talis- 
man the serpent begins to uncoil. 

Another of the ways by which the enchantress enslaves is 
the tongue, the palate and the appetites of the body, which 
come under the spell of the wand of taste. By looking at the 
talisman the soul makes the body immune against the intoxica- 
tion of taste, and allows only what will keep the body in health 
and be sufficient for its needs. The wand of taste then loses its 
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glamour and the body receives that nourishment which the 
inner taste only supplies. 

By the use of the magic of odors nature affects the soul 
through the organ of smell, and so bewilders the brain as to 
allow the other senses to steal away the mind. But by looking 
at the talisman the influence of the spell is broken and instead 
of man being affected by the fragrance of nature, the breath 
of life is drawn. 

Through the ear the soul is affected by the sense of sound. 
When nature wields this wand the soul is charmed and en- 
raptured until the talisman is seen. Then the music of the 
world loses its charm. When the soul hears the harmony of 
its own motion all other sound becomes noise and this magic 
wand of nature is forever broken. 

Over the eyes nature throws a glamour by the touch of her 
wand of sight. But with a steady gaze at the talisman the 
glamour disappears, and color and forms become the back- 
ground on which the soul’s own reflection is perceived. When 
the soul perceives its reflection on the face and in the depths 
of nature it contemplates real beauty and is invigorated with 
new strength. 

The wresting of the wands from nature brings to the soul 
two other wands: the knowledge of the relation of all things, 
and the knowledge that all things are One. With these wands 
the soul completes its journey. 

It is not pessimism to look at the illusions of life if done for 
the purpose of understanding its deceptions and the glamour 
of the world. Were this all that could be seen the vapors and 
darkness would be impenetrable indeed. It is necessary for 
one who is searching for the real to first be dissatisfied with all 
that is not real, for when the soul would perceive the real in 
life it must be able to distinguish the unreal. 

When the mind is wedded to and controlled by the action 
of the senses, glamour is produced and the faculties of the soul 
are aborted. Thus come into existence the vices: the brood 
of anger, hatred, envy, vanity, pride, greed, and lust: the ser- 
pents in.the coils of which the soul writhes. 
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The ordinary human life is a series of shocks from infancy 
to old age. By each shock the veil of glamour is pierced and 
riven. For a moment the truth is seen. But it cannot be en- 
dured. The mist again closes in. And strange, these shocks 
are at the same time made bearable by the very pains and de- 
lights that produce them. The mortal continues to float 
along on the stream of time, carried hither and thither, whirled 
into an eddy of thought, dashed against the rocks of misfor- 
tune or submerged in sorrow and despair, to rise again and 
be borne through the chasm of death to the unknown ocean, 
the Beyond, whither go all things that are born. Thus again 
and again the soul is whirled through life. 

The body in days of old was accepted as the revealer of the 
mysteries of this enchanted world. The object of life was 
to understand and realize each revelation in turn: to dissipate 
the glamour of the enchantress by the consciousness of the 
soul: to do the work of the moment, that the soul might con- 
tinue on its journey. With this knowledge the soul has the 
consciousness of tranquillity and peace amidst a world of 
glamour. 





OMNISCIENCE. 


By MERLIN. 


We begin with instinct; the end is omniscience. The 
soul is all sight in its every part, all feeling, all hearing. In 
the brain is a winged globe, a flying disk of celestial fire, in 
which the entity, man, dwells. The principal faculty is in- 
tuition. 

“The enrapturing secrets of creation swim.” If we look 
interiorly and lose hold of the outside world, so to speak, we 
will then hear whispers of our future, of our true life, and what 
we may be and do. 




















METAPHYSICAL SCIENCE IN MEDICINE. 
By 
Dr. FRANz HARTMANN. 


THE Five CAUSES OF DISEASE. 


T is an eternal truth, which was also recognised and pro- 
claimed by Gautama Buddha, that all suffering is caused 
by ignorance (avidya) ; which means, by our non-recognition 
and non-realization of our own higher and spiritual nature. 
All the great world religions teach, and the “Secret Doctrine” 
explains, that aboriginal, paradisiacal man before his descent 
into matter and long before his arrival upon this globe was an 
ethereal, spiritual being, not subject to disease or suffering. 
He desired “to eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil,” that is to say, he wanted to know by experience the 
laws of material nature, so as to become their master and em- 
ploy them for his own benefit, and therefore his descent took 
place and he assumed himself a material body. Thus we become 
subject to the laws of material nature, the same as all other 
beings incarnated in an animal form; but in our innermost es- 
sence we are still spiritual and if we would realise our true spir- 
itual state, overcome the resistance of our material forms, and 
have them spiritualized and penetrated by our spiritual power, 
our physical bodies would no longer be subject to disharmony, 
disease and suffering. Pure spirit does not suffer; but now, 
as we have a physical organism, composed of different princi- 
ples and elements, and liable to be affected by disease, we have 
to seek in the elements of its composition the causes of its 
disharmonies. 

These elements in their original state are all invisible. Sub- 
stance of whatever kind consists of vibrating forces, which be- 
come perceptible to our physical senses only when they swing 
at a certain rate, or in other words, when that substance enters 
into a certain state of density, in which it becomes for us visible 
and tangible “matter.””’ Physical science deals with such mate- 
rialized visible forms; metaphysical science with the invisible 
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substance from which these forms originate and with the natu- 
ral laws which govern these states. All visible products of 
nature have an invisible origin; we see only the vehicles in 
which the forces of nature act; but not the forces themselves. 
We see the acorn out of which an oak tree grows, but not the 
organizing power which causes the acorn to select its nutri- 
ment and become an oak. A medical science which is igno- 
rant of the invisible elements from which man’s visible body 
grows, and ignorant of the organizing power which governs 
the formation of the elements into a harmonious whole can 
know only a very small portion of the causes of the diseases 
which affect the human body, and is almost helpless when 
called to cure any other troubles except such as arise from 
obstructions or other purely mechanical causes. The link 
which connects the spirit and soul with the visible body is the 
“astral,” or ethereal body of man. It is this body to which 
the research of the scientist and physician of the future ought 
to be directed above all, for the purpose of detecting the in- 
visible causes of visible phenomena. 

There is only one spirit and one substance, but a great 
variety of gradations and forms. Man is made up of a scale 
of such gradations, from the lowest state of matter rising up- 
wards towards the highest spiritual state. The higher states of 
substance penetrate the lower ones; spirit penetrates thought, 
thought penetrates the ether, ether penetrates the air, air pene- 
trates water, water the earth. The higher or more refined ele- 
ments in man’s constitution penetrate into the lower ones, seek 
to transform them and to raise them up to a higher state. The 
divine power within the sanctuary in the heart of man sends 
out a ray called intuition and thereby guides and elevates his 
intellect ; his intellectual power protects and guides his psychic 
states and emotions, and these again with the co-operation of 
will and the instrumentality of the ethereal body guide the 
functions of the physical body, be they voluntary or involun- 
tary. Each scale of forces may be regarded as being positive 
to the next lower one, and negative to the next higher one. If 
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the lower ones would offer no great resistance to the influence 
of the higher ones the progress towards health, happiness, spir- 
itualization and perfection, would be easier. 

Each of the principles or elements in the constitution of 
man has its own origin and belongs to its own region, from 
whence is was born and to which it will return at the end of its 
journey ; but as long as they are connected with each other, an 
interaction and correlation of forces takes place, from which 
a great variety of states may arise. 

Theophrastus Paracelsus, the great reformer of the sci- 
ence of medicine, recognised and taught five original causes of 
disease. They are as follows: 

1. Astral conditions. (Pre-natal and such as exist dur- 

ing life). 

2. Impurities and poisons. (Physical, psychical, and 
intellectual). 

3. Inherited diseases. (Physical, moral, and mental). 

4. Spiritual influences. (Hypnotism, suggestion, telepa- 
thy, witchcraft, etc.). 

5. The law of divine justice. (Karma, or as Paracelsus 
calls it, “the will of God;” 1. e., the result of causes 
created in previous existences). 

We now propose to examine in a short way these separate 
causes. 
I. Astral Causes. 

This subject will not be fully understood, unless we know 
the laws of reincarnation. Metaphysical science teaches that 
the astral elements composing the astral body of man are com- 
bined and formed before the physical body is formed; in fact 
the former is the ethereal prototype of the latter, the physical 
body the visible image of the invisible ethereal form. These 
elements, going to form the astral body of anything, be it a min- 
eral, a plant, an animal, a human being, or a whole planet, 
cannot come from anything else but from the same elements 
existing in the universal storehouse of nature, and as the 
whole universe consists of a collection of celestial bodies or 
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stars (astra) and their ethereal emanations and influences, of 
which the suns and stars and planets are the visible, material- 
ized centres; everything that exists in nature is necessarily 
built up of these astral influences. Thus, for instance, our 
visible sun is such a star and visible centre of power, whose 
heat and light, electricity, magnetism, etc., give life to every- 
thing and builds up all forms on our globe. 

The influences represented by the visible Moon and ema- 
nating from her are also known, owing to the observation of 
the action of the moon’s rays upon the earth, sea, plants, and 
animals. Less known, because less prominent are the other 
forces represented by the visible planets of our solar system. 
Nevertheless they have a great influence upon the formation 
of our astral body and this is proved by the fact that every 
good astrologer can predict from the horoscope of a person, 
by what diseases, and at what periods of his life, that person 
is liable to be affected; or he may by observing the character 
and state of health of a person know under what planetary 
influence the same was born. Everything, even our physical 
bodies, are built up of such influences, which may be called 
“spiritual ;’ but pure spirit cannot act directly upon gross mat- 
ter, it needs an ethereal medium for that purpose, and this 
constitutes the astral bodies of things. Not the planet Jupiter, 
visible in the sky, but the “Jupiter” in the constitution of man 
makes him powerful; the power called “Mars,” which his soul 
has breathed from the spiritual atmosphere of our globe makes 
him daring and strong; Venus in him makes him affectionate; 
Mercury intelligent; etc. These “planets” are the external 
representatives of universal spiritual powers, called by those 
names. 

Not only is everybody subject to the astral influences rul- 
ing before and at the time of the birth of his physical body, but 
all his life long he is more or less dependent on planetary in- 
fluences of various kinds. His body is affected by heat and 
cold, sunshine and rain, by the state of the atmosphere, elec- 
trical and magnetic currents, miasms and infections, states 
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of the earth and water, psychic surroundings, mental and 
moral influences, etc., etc. Each principal power and element 
in the organism of man, is intimately correlated with its corre- 
sponding principle power or element in the universe, in which 
he is born and whose product he is. Thus the ancient 
philosophers were right in saying, that man, according to his 
divine nature, is a son of the gods, his soul is a child of the 
stars, and his physical body formed of the physical elements 
of this Earth. 
IT. Impurities and Poisons. 

Everything is pure, when free of any foreign adrnixture; 
if so, there exists in it no cause for disharmony. If two or 
more things are united in harmony, that union is also pure. 
Purity produces harmony, impurity disharmony, and dishar- 
mony is disease. Everything that hinders the establishment 
of harmony or causes disharmony is a cause of disease. We 
may regard everything in nature, from a stone up to a thought, 
as a compound of vibrations, representing a note in the grand 
musical scale of nature. Some tunes produce an harmonious 
accord, others a disharmony. The law of harmony is the 
law of nature; all evolution and progress strive to produce har- 
mony, and the higher by its contact with the lower is to raise 
the latter up to its own level. All things are relatively good 
and also relatively bad. That which is conducive to man’s 
higher evolution is good for him; that which prevents his 
progress or causes him to sink lower, is evil for him. 

Owing to man’s organism being a compound of many ele- 
ments and being subject to receive different influences, im- 
purities of various kinds may enter his system, causing disease. 
Many impure states are caused by improper food; but the 
most dangerous poisons are Alcohol, Morphine, Cocaine and 
similar poisons, as well as the endless number of so-called 
“nervous tonics,” all of which have a paralyzing effect upon 
the vital currents which form the link between the astral body 
and the brain, causing a partial exteriorization of the astral 
body, which ultimately result in degeneration of the substance 
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of the brain or in any of the various forms of insanity, obses- 
sion, etc. 

But not only the physical body is subject to the detrimental 
action of impure matter, microbes, and other things; the 
world’s psychic and mental atmosphere is also full of impuri- 
ties, poisoning the soul and mind of mankind, producing all 
sorts of states of immorality, perverted thoughts and opinions, 
such as may even throw whole nations into war and bloodshed, 
especially if the impure thoughts take possession of crowned 
heads or other influential persons. An unlawful desire or an 
erroneous thought or prejudice may be compared to a physical 
obstruction in the body, preventing a free circulation. The 
presence of such impure thoughts prevents the perfect action of 
reason, and hinders the light of truth to enter the mind. There 
is no remedy against such obstructions except their removal, 


and this can be done only by the light of knowledge, a remedy 


which such patients are often unwilling to take. 

Occult science, aided and corroborated by clairvoyance, 
teaches that the bad states of men’s minds poison the spiritual 
ether surrounding our globe, and this state of the ether 
again influences men’s minds. Thoughts are not airy noth- 
ings, but substantial, although the stuff of which they are made 
is invisible to our physical eyes. There are thoughts which 
lift the mind upwards and others that rest upon the soul as 
heavy as lead. Like attracts like and any psychic germ, any 
immoral aspiration or prejudice in the mind, may attract corre- 
sponding elements from the psychic region or the mental plane 
and open the door for deleterious influence, causing even epi- 
demics of moral or mental diseases. 

Perhaps the most widespreading injurious effects are 
caused by the psychic and mental quackery of our times. Stuff- 
ing the minds with all sorts of dogmas and theories which con- 
stitute only a burden for memory, goes to paralyze the self- 
thinking faculties of the brain and hinder the self-perception 
of truth. Still more detrimental and quick in action are the 
now fashionable experiments with hypnotism, spiritism, and 
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so-called Yoga practices, made for the purposes of obtaining 
occult powers. They poison the soul, injure the mind, ruin the 
astral body, cause diseases of the physical organs, produce 
weakness of will and character, cause mediumship, obsession, 
moral and intellectual insanity, and not rarely suicide. Be- 
ware of such quacks. 


IIT. Inheritance. 


There are three modes of inheriting. ‘The soul of the new- 
born child inherits from the preceding incarnation the quali- 
ties which it has acquired in former existences; the physical 
body inherits certain qualities from its parents; and finally 
people inherit during their lives things from others with which 
they are in some way connected. 

Everyone, when he enters this world, brings with him cer- 
tain talents and inclinations which often greatly differ from 
those of his parents or grandparents, and the conclusion lies 
near that he must have acquired them in some previous incarna- 
tion, and even if these qualities resemble those of his parents, 
it is no proof of his having inherited them from the same; 
the probability is that a similarity of aspirations attracted his 
spirit to that family where his talents could be developed, no 
other action of the law of Karma directing it otherwise. But 
with the physical body it is somewhat different. Spiritually 
every one is his own father or the son of his “‘father in heaven ;” 
the physical body is the house that was built for the spirit 
to dwell therein ; and of this the parents are the builders. The 
material of which that body is built comes from their sub- 
stance and consequently diseased states may be transmitted to 
the child. In this way syphilis, scrofula, cancer, tuberculosis, 
etc., may be inherited. If the parents were of feeble health the 
child’s constitution may be weak; if they were drunkards, the 
child’s brain may be diseased and the result be a congenital 
idiot. 

Mental and moral diseases point to a more distant origin. 
The children of great scientists or speculative philosophers are 
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frequently very stupid and narrow-minded, while on the other 
hand people of high moral standing often have their “black 
sheep” in the family. Children are often born with criminal 
tendencies or moral perversities whose origin cannot be traced 
to any other cause except acquisitions made in a previous 
incarnation, or impressions received during the fcetal state. 

Man’s nature however is a whole and in his Microcosm the 
whole of the Macrocosm is represented. Therefore everybody 
has within himself all the seeds of good and of evil; difference 
exists only in the degree of their development. Some seeds 
may be as dormant as the seed of a wheat, which was found 
in an Egyptian mummy and made to germinate after some 
thousand years, others may have germinated in a previous in- 
carnation, others be developed, bearing flowers and fruits. It 
is a generally observable law that like attracts like. There- 
fore the presence of the wise acts beneficially upon those who 
are inclined to wisdom, and the present example and conduct 
of the foolish or wicked may easily produce fools or knaves. 
In this way moral diseases (drunkenness, profligacy, etc.) or in- 
tellectual diseases (orthodoxy, superstition, intolerance, in- 
sanity, etc.) may be transmitted from parents to child, or de- 
veloped by a false education; but these inheritances belong 
rather to the chapter of psychic impurities engrafted upon the 
mind. 

In all cases of congenital inheritance the cause of the dis- 
ease will be found in the astral body ; because the physical body 
is the ultimate expression of the condition of the astral, and 
therefore inherited diseases may remain latent for years be- 
fore they become manifested in the physical torm. Generally 
speaking, all contagious diseases have their origin on the 
supersensual plane, although when once developed they may 
be engrafted upon another body or transmitted by contact. 
Disease is caused by a state of disharmony among the fever 
molecules of the ethereal body. Syphilis for instance is not 
caused by the carnal intercourse of two persons in harmony 
with each other, but by a promiscuous intercourse of one with 
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many it may be generated even if each of these persons was not 
afflicted with any disease. If modern science wishes to know 
the real cause of diseases, it will have to look somewhat deeper 
than to the external shell and to study the nature of the astral 
body and the laws which govern it. 


IV. Spiritual Causes. 


Paracelsus says: ‘““The wisdom of the civilization of one 
century will often be laughed at by the generation of the next, 
and things which appear absurd and foolish to-day may be ad- 
mired to-morrow as the apex of all human science.” His say- 
ing has proved true; a science which is based only upon ex- 
ternal appearances continually changes its dress. Hypnotism, 
Suggestion, Telepathy, Mediumship, Obsession, the powers of 
will and imagination, etc., were all known 300 years ago, and 
perhaps better known than now, although they were called by 
other names. These powers were laughed at by the scientists of 
the last century and are ignored or ridiculed even now by 
many of the representatives of modern learning; nevertheless 
the majority of thinking people have their attention called to 
it and regard them as something new. Even one of the most 
prominent German university professors of psychology 
(Professor Wundt of Leipzig) says in his handbook of 
psychology: “The theory that there is a soul (psyche), 1s, 
as a hypothesis for the study of psychology, not to be entirely 
rejected.” 

At the present day it seems hardly necessary to proclaim 
on the public market the doctrine of the soul and its hidden 
powers; on the contrary, it seems that it would be better if less 
had been said, for everything that can be used can also be mis- 
used. The practice of dealing with spooks is widely spreading, 
mediumship, hysteria, insanity, crime and suicide are on the 
increase, schools which claim to teach, for a money considera- 
tion, how celestial powers may be acquired are springing up 
like mushrooms after a rainy night, and there are thousands 
of persons greedy to obtain such powers for the purpose of 
employing them for low or devilish purposes. It seems as if 
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a new era of witchcraft and sorcery were near at hand and the 
whole world turning into an insane asylum in which few only 
are able to retain their true self-consciousness. 

Leo Tolstoy rightly says that our present generation does 
not deserve to possess the great inventions of which we are so 
proud, such as gunpowder, dynamite, electric batteries, etc., 
as they are only used for their mutual destruction in war, and 
fighting their petty quarrels. Now if these forces of nature 
are already misused to such an extent as to deprive many 
thousands of soldiers of their physical life in one battle, how 
much more dangerous will be the knowledge which teaches 
how to develop and employ spiritual powers, which if uni- 
versally known, will undoubtedly be universally misused for 
the destruction of souls. The psychic plague and immorality 
spreading to-day and the disappearance of true religious senti- 
ment (not to be confounded with religious credulity) are the 
forerunners of a period of black magic and its terrors, which 
may call for the destruction of the civilized world. 

We know that thoughts are substantial and that they re- 
ceive living force through the influence of the will and in- 
telligence. A mature thought made alive by the will causes 
a corresponding substantial thought-form to come into exist- 
ence, endowed with the intelligence of its creator. Good 
thoughts will produce beautiful, and devilish thoughts horrid, 
forms; which are guided by the will of the one whose products 
they are. Thus we may send a blessing or a curse to another 
in the shape of an angel or of a devil, and the more a person 
is weak of mind or “mediumistic’’ and unaccustomed to use 
self-control, the easier will he be influenced and possessed and 
become a victim of such influences. Our jails, penitentiaries 
and insane asylums are full of such victims, while so-called 
spiritism and a pseudo-occultism are hard at work to increase 
the number of such unfortunates. There are perhaps many 
more bodily diseases caused by deranged minds and conse- 
quently disordered brains than such as are caused by purely 
physical conditions. 

Of course, divine man has the right to investigate all the 
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laws of nature, be they occult or non-occult; but for the pur- 
pose of obtaining these prerogatives, in regard to divine 
powers, he ought to become divine himself. At the present 
time, when selfishness is everywhere on the increase the world’s 
atmosphere is filled with the creations of evil, and those who 
call them to their aid will work their own destruction. 


V. The Law of Karma. 


The law of Karma, or retribution, is the law of divine 
justice, the law of exact correspondence and harmony be- 
tween cause and effect. Paracelsus calls it “the Will of God” 
and rightiy so; for the will of God is the law which rules the 
order in the universe and it is not an artificial law made by 
any “law-maker:” the will of God is not anything separate 
from God; God, being the highest state of everything, the 
highest wisdom, the highest justice, the highest love, etc., is 
also himself the highest law of harmony in the universe, whose 
power is manifest everywhere in nature, provided it is not re- 
sisted. 

This law acts upon all planes, in the intellectual and moral 
kingdom as well as in the physical world. According to it 
everything returns to the source from which it is born. As 
sure as a styne thrown up in the air falls back upon the ground, 
equally certaii. the consequence of an act, be it good or evil, 
falls back upon thse one who caused it. 

Man’s descent i:to matter was easy, his ascent towards 
spiritualization is difficult and consists of a school of many 
classes and grades. In each incarnation he gathers experience 
and suffers or enjoys the consequences of his acts; his errors 
and sins are the steps which guide him to wisdom. There are 
many diseases which are of purely Karmic origin; that is to 
say, caused by errors committed in previous incarnations, and 
they are incurable as long as the effects of such causes last; 
but when the evil Karma which thus has been created has 
become exhausted, the disease will disappear or the right 
remedy will be found. 
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It ought not to be supposed, that these five causes of dis- 
ease stand separate, or that this or that disease is produced by 
only one of such causes; in fact they all co-operate together, 
although one or the other of these causes may be prominently 
active. Thus, for instance, a man may be born an idiot, owing 
to his father having generated him while in a state of intoxica- 
tion; but the son’s own evil Karma, created in a previous in- 
carnation was the cause that attracted him to the family of a 
drunkard to become reincarnated therein. The workings of 
Karma are as intricate as the thoughts and motives and actions 
of man are complicated, and it is impossible to trace every 
consequence to its source; neither is this necessary and may 
even be injurious; because we ought to avoid doing evil not 
for fear of the punishment which it will bring, but we ought to 
do good because it is wise to do good, and we ought to abandon 
evil because it is wise to abandon it. Gautama Buddha says: 
“To purify the heart, to avoid doing evil, and to strive for 
goodness, this is the religion of the Enlightened ;” and the Bible 
says: “Seek ye above all the Kingdom of God, and all the 
rest will be given to you.” The Kingdom of God is the King- 
dom of eternal truth. The self-realisation of truth is divine 
wisdom, or what is called “Theosophy,” in the true sense of 
the word. 





Abstruse as it may appear, recondite as long human ex- 
perience may cause it to seem, the truth is simple enough for 
a child’s understanding; the kingdom of heaven is compre- 
hended in a single human bosom. But it is not a system of 
arbitrary laws that hamper the external action; it is the pure, 
spontaneous outflowing of the affection. It wants no spiritual 
dietetic regimen, no array of so-called wholesome instructions, 
but only the actinism and ozone of its own sun and atmos- 
phere. With these it will live and fructify; without them it 
will pine, and be despondent, feeble and drooping.—A. W. 
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A PARABLE. 
THE Man WHo LEARNED, IN MAny LIVEs, 
WHEREIN LOVE CONSISTS. 
By FLORENCE WENDEROTH SAUNDERS. 


HERE was once a ruler so powerful and so cruel that at 

the very mention of his name his subjects trembied. 

In the fullness of time he died and stood face to face with 
his Creator. 

“T am come,” said he, “to enjoy the rest that now awaits 
me. I am the King, so do not detain me.” 

“What of thy lesson; hast thou learned it?” 

“What have I to do with lessons? I am the King. I have 
lived as befitted one. I have builded cities and I have razed 
them to their foundation stones. I have made war upon mine 
enemies, and have gathered unto myself great wealth and vast 
possessions. Now I have come for my rest. Let me go hence, 
for I am aweary.” 

But his God said: “Rest is not for thee. Thou hast failed 
to learn life’s lesson.” 

“What, pray, is life’s lesson?” 

“The lesson of life is love. Go back yet a little while: per- 
chance, when thou comest here again, thou may’st have 
learned it.” 

He took up his life once more; but this time as a poet. 

When, in the fullness of time he again stood before his 
God, he said: “Show me now to my rest, for this time I have 
learned my lesson. Listen, is it not so?” 

““My life has been beautiful; it has been a dream of love. 
The dark and dismal side of life have I shunned. I have 
basked in the sunlight and in the light of woman’s love. My 
heart has been filled with love, and my lips have proclaimed it.” 

“Nay,” said his God, sorrowfully. “Thy love is naught 
but passion. Thy lesson thou hast not learned.” 
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Again he took his place among men, as a merchant; and 
none could say one word against his life. Prosperous he was, 
and of his wealth gave freely. He builded hospitals and 
churches, and when he died, monuments bore his name. 

“Surely,” said he, “I have learned my lesson. Thou canst 
not say I have done no good, and is not charity love? Bid 
me enter now, for my life has been a busy one and I crave 
rest.” 

“Thou hast done good; but thy love hath been a selfish 
love. Thou hast given that thine own name might be glorified. 
Thy lesson thou hast failed to learn.” 

Once more he entered life, but this time he was poor and 
needy and the path was rough to his feet. He toiled early 
and late, and if he gave, none knew it but his God. 

When at last he stood where he had stood so many times 
before, with trembling lips he cried: “Let me go back again, 
my God, for there is so much to be done. Perchance the next 
time my pathway may be easier, and I may do a little good. 
This time I had naught to give but a loving word or a helping 
hand. Let me go back, I beseech thee! I have failed in my 
lesson, for in the misery of the world I had forgotten it.” 

“Thy lesson thou hast learned, oh, my son; enter thou 


into thy rest, for in the love of all, thy love hath become in- 
finite.” 





The true idea for us to act upon subjectively is that of 
being our own director—what the Apostle Paul describes as 
being a law to ourselves. 

Faith is the groundwork and essence of the things for 
which we hope, the conviction that the things which we do 
not see with our eyes are nevertheless real. Every desire 
which we have is the outgoing of our affection. Hence the 
desires implanted in our being are the pledge of God that it 
shall have its fruition. There is the fact upon which we are 
to exercise our faith; but the times and seasons we cannot 
measure or prescribe. —A.W. 




















NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAI ; 
OR 
THE ORDINANCES RELATING TO THE DOCTRINE 
THAT ALL VARIETIES OF LIFE ARE 
PHENOMENA IN PURE 
SPIRITUAL BEING. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FROM THE ORIGINAL TAMIL 
AND COMMENTED UPON 
By SRI RAMANATHA OF SUKHASTAN. 





( Continued. ) 


The appearance, continuance, and disappearance of ISvara 
is due, in the language of the sages of India, to the circum- 
stance of maya being His upadhi. This is one of the pivotal 
terms of Tattva Sastra (Spiritual Science), and the truths 
comprised in it represent a far-reaching view of life which, if 
adopted by western savants, would settle some of their greatest 
controversies. 

Upadhi literally means that which, being placed (adhi) 
nearest or next (upa) to another thing, conditions it. In other 
words, whatever is a concomitant of another thing and sub- 
jects it to a limitation of some kind is the upadhi of that thing. 
Let us now take a few instances of the operation of such 
upadhis or concomitant qualifying bonds. 

First, as regards the discriminating faculty or Buddhti. 
The upadhis of Buddhi are said to be samashti and vyashti. 
That is, all-ness (samashti) and several-ness or separateness 
(vyashti) are the upadhis of the faculty of discrimination 
(Buddhi). The meaning is that the faculty of discrimination 
is subject to the bonds called all-ness and several-ness (sep- 
arateness). Wherever this faculty functions, it will be ruled 
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by either the mode of thought called collective perception 
(samashti) or the mode of thought called plural perception 
(vyashti). In the family circle, for example, a child though 
having a clear perception of its own individual wants, may 
have no perception of the needs of the other members of the 
family. His discernment is therefore said to be ruled by 
vyashti or severalness. His father’s discernment must, how- 
ever, perceive the wants of all his dependants, wife, children, 
relations, friends, servants and even domestic animals, and is 
therefore said to be ruled by samashti or allness, of a kind; 
that is, so far as he and his family are concerned. Similarly, 
a good municipal member, a good politician, a great philan- 
thropist, have each a kind of allness or collective perception in 
regard to the aggregate of his own circle of interests. There 
are different kinds of allness, but the highest form of it is the 
collective perception of [Svara, who never moves for His own 
good or for the good of only one set of persons, but solely in 
reference to the just deserts and real needs of each being, con- 
sistently with those of others, in the universe. 

It is possible to conceive the state of ISvara’s Buddhi or 
faculty of discrimination by considering that of a man in re- 
gard to the multifarious entities which are at work in his body. 
A number of invisible instruments of knowledge, action, di- 
gestion and nutrition, intelligently functioning in the nerve 
channels of the tangible body make up the “tribes of the 
earth’’* over which his buddhi or faculty of discrimination is 
keeping watch and ward. If anything is to be done for the 
benefit of any one of the limbs of the tangible body, or any 
one of the sentient powers of the subtle body, would it proceed 
to the conclusion that some of the other members might be 
injured or their interests disregarded? No, because it is the 
ruler of the aggregate, the whole body. Even so, the buddhi, 
or discernment, of [Svara, permeating the whole universe, may 
be easily conceived as regarding every member in the mineral, 





*Matt. xxiv, 30. 
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vegetable and animal kingdoms, as part of a whole. It is 
therefore said to be ruled by samashti or allness of the most . 
comprehensive kind. 

Another instance of upadhi may be seen in reference to 
akasa or space. Petty mind, living in the midst of differentia- 
tions, knows no better than to find pleasure in multiplying 
such differentiations, which process however carries the mind 
only worldwards and minimizes its chances of discerning the 
substrate spirit. The system of bifurcation in tree life leads 
at last to the stems of leaves farthest removed from the trunk 
and the ground, from which the whole tree draws vitality. 
There is less of vitality in twigs and leaves than in the trunk 
and root. Similarly, the more knowledge is differentiated in 
the plane of the senses, the more difficult does it become for 
one to discover spiritual being, the abode of all love and light. 
Worldly necessities no doubt demand, for instance, that a 
hut, cottage, mansion, palace, temple, hall and the like, should 
be distinguished from each other, but it will not help the 
growth of spiritual perception to be told that all these differen- 
tiations may be included under the term “house,” and that 
“house” means a building designed to be used as a place of 
human occupation for any purpose. This is only proceeding 
from the particular to the general in the plane of the world. 
It gives no clue to, nor establishes. any relation with, the spirit 
which pervades the universe. The sages of India therefore 
reject such definitions as totally valueless to those who hunger 
for truth. Their definition of “house” is not in reference to 
brick and mortar or other material employed in constructing 
it, but in reference to space or akasa. House, according to 
them, is space bounded by walls, floor and roof. This defini- 
tion is at once suggestive of unbounded space and its affinity 
with spiritual being. 

Their comprehensive proposition, fraught with spirituality, 
is that 4kaSa is subject to the upadhis of ghata and matha, 
that is, space is liable to the bonds of the pot (ghata) and the 
hut (matha). The meaning is that space, which is continuous 
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in all directions and indivisible, may be made to have the ap- 
pearance of being partitioned by raising therein structures like 
the pot and the hut, in which cases the space held within them 
will be called ghataékdsa (pot-space) and mathadkasa (hut- 
space) respectively. Break the hut and pot and then the ficti- 
tious hut-space and pot-space will vanish, leaving the original 
infinite space or mahakasa to reign as of old. The result is 
that the different objects of knowledge, called cottage, man- 
sion, palace, temple and the like, with all their distracting 
gradations of inferiority and superiority, in point of beauty, 
comfort, usefulness and the like, have disappeared in a trice, 
and the seeker after God is brought by leaps and bounds 
nearer the plane of His Being. 

Another example of the operation of upidhi is in refer- 
ence to Brahma-¢aitanya or the All-pervading Intelligence of 
the Supreme Spirit. The upadhis of Brahma-¢aitanya are said 
to be maya and avidya; that is, limitless intelligence is ficti- 
tiously conditioned, firstly, by the less intelligent and illusive 
substance called maya or mind-stuff, which is productive of 
forms, thought-modes and names; and secondly, by the nega- 
tive principle called avidya or unwisdom, whose actual opera- 
tion in humanity is manifest in wrong concepts, worldly de- 
sires and works for the benefit of the body. In regard to 
things spiritual it expresses itself by the formula “I don’t 
know,” meaning, “I know nothing of the spirit, though I 
know a great deal about the flesh.” If one can free oneself by 
due abstraction and culture from the captivity of maya and 
avidya, one will forthwith see the underlying eternal substrate 
called the spirit. The experience of sages is that maya and 
avidya, are impositions or piles (a-dheya) on the up-bearing 
Substance (adhara) called the Immaculate and Boundless 
Spirit. Therefore they speak of the Immaculate and Bound- 
less Spirit as the upaddna or immediate sustainer of prakritt, 
including its three phases called maya (or sattva guna), avidya 
(or rajas guna) and tamas guna. 

Thus it is that the adoption of the terms upadhi and upa- 
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dana with regard to the phenomena of the universe will enable 
one easily to understand the nature of the fundamental spirit- 
ual plane on which the innumerable and distracting differen- | 
tiations of worldly being are raised. 

It is now time to describe ISvara, who, in Text No. 7, is 
said to have been born when the Being and Power of the Im- 
maculate Spirit were cast on the illusive mind-expansion called 
maya. 

The Immaculate Spirit (Parabrahma) and maya alike are 
invisible. The offspring of these called ISvara or the Almighty 
is also invisible. He is the Inner Ruler (Antaryami) of all 
the worlds and everything in them. Standing within (antar) 
every phenomena, He controls it (yami). 

The Brihadadranyaka Upanishad declares that He pulls: 
about and rules all creatures by their very breaths, He Him- 
self passing through their breath and every other part of them 
and so keeping them together and in relation with each other, 
like a thread through the pearls of a necklace. It explains that 
He dwells in the earth, water, fire, wind, space and its dif- 
ferent sides (disa) called north, south, east, and west; in the 
sun, moon, and stars; in heaven and hell; in light and dark- 
ness; in the senses and mind and every other rudiment; with- 
out any of these powers (devatas and bhitas) knowing His 
indwelling in and domination over them®. He drives all those 
who have the worldly conceits “I” and “mine,”—who believe 
themselves to be doers of deeds for themselves and for those 
whom they call their own—He drives them all through differ- 
ent experiences of pain and pleasure, so as to wean them grad- 
ually from the follies of worldliness, and to cause them to 
assume in due time the unselfish form of Love and Light. 

The author describes the three avasthas and Sariras of IS- 
vara in infra. 





*“Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, iii, 7, 1-4 

































THE FORMER ETERNITY. 

| PHAEDROS. 

By ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 
Part IV. 


| The Soul is an essence without magnitude, non-material, indestructible, —with life 
; which has living from itself, possessing being. It is, therefore, truly and essentially im- : 
mortal. Its immortality does not date from its connection with the body. In other i 
words, to use scholastic language, it is immortal both a parte ante and a parte post, 
We emphasize this point, as the eternal nature of the soul is one of the cardinal dogmas of 
the Platonic Philosophy. 
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—Thomas M. Johnson in ** The Flatonist.’’ 


| Rts WaLpo Emerson remarks of Plato that he has 
not a system. One man thinks that he means this; 

| another, that; he has said one thing in one place, and the re- 
| verse of it in another place. But with this the sage of New 
: England assures us that this “great-eyed Plato has propor- 
) tioned the lights and shades after the genius of our life.” 
| In the multiplicity of facets to his gems of character, every 
| observer perceives the reflections, the peculiar thoughts and 
sentiments which he himself has the capability of seeing, and 
the faculty of apprehending. These may be vague and even 
unmeaning, gross and below our modern standards, or lofty 
and even transcending the common power of vision, according | 
to each individual’s point of view. It is like the Cataract of 4 
Niagara, where the commonplace spectator will merely regard | 
| its peculiar facilities for purposes of business and personal 
profit, and the lover of higher things will at the same view 
| contemplate with awe and admiration the impressions made 
| by it of the sublimer facts of being. 

Xenophon has represented Sokrates as often beginning his 
talks with his gay entertainers by some gross or absurd sug- 
gestion, and after their laughter and surprise were over, then 
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turning the whole matter into a serious channel. In his own 
characteristic style Plato appears to have in some degree im- 
itated him in the Phedros. The dialogue presents to view 
some of the grossest manifestations of a debased humanity, 
and then leads up to the sublimest concepts of our being as 
allied to Divinity itself and participant of its eternity and 
blessedness. He has thus delineated our human nature from 
the lowest to the highest, without the sensual gaze of the volup- 
tuary, the frenzy of the prophet, or even the disposition for 
drawing a moral as he proceeds. It is simply a description, as 
one relates incidents which have taken place within his per- 
sonal observation. 

In order to read the Phedros intelligently it is to be borne 
in mind that it begins by taking as its point of view the moral 
condition of Athenian society as it then existed. After a brief 
discourse relating to matters with which all at that period were 
conversant, Plato represents Sokrates as skillfully leading the 
discourse to higher subjects, in which our vital interests are 
most intimately involved. The attention is thus conducted 
away to the spiritual and divine. This was the art of Sokrates 
which his great Disciple has here adopted. 

Phzedros, a citizen of Myrrhiné, a district in Attika, is in- 
troduced to the reader as being on his way from hearing a dis- 
course on Love by Lysias, his admirer, and a teacher of ora- 
tory. Meeting Sokrates the two go together to a delightful 
place outside the city and sit down under a plane-tree* beside 





* Veneration for trees has been a prominent feature in the different wor - 
ships. They were sacred to divinities, and spiritual beings were believed 
to be present in their branches. The peepal and banyan are still objects 
of reverence in India and there are sacred trees in Africa. The patriarch 
Abraham is recorded to have planted a tree by his residence, and Joshua 
to have set up a “yreat stone” or pillar under the oak by the Sanctuary 
at Shechem. The Platanos or p!ane-tree was venerated alike by the 
Greeks, Asians and Persians (Xerxes on his grand march, made offerings 
to one in Lydia and set a guard about it.) In accordance with this general 
veneration, Sokrates recognized the plane-tree on the Ilissos, as an abode 
of divinities. This will explain his invocation at the end of this dialogue. 
‘Loving Pan and ye other divine beings present here, grant to me to 
become beautiful (gerd) from within, and that whatever I possess exter- 
nally shall be in accord with what I possess interiorly. May | hold the 
wise man in honor as rich, and may I have only such an amount of gold as 
the sober-minded man can properly acquire and use.”’ 
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the little river Ilissos. Sokrates remarks that judging from 
the ornaments and statues, this must be a spot sacred to 
Acheloos and the Nymphs. Phedros speaks to him of this 
apparent ignorance of the country so near Athens, to which 
Sokrates replies that he is a lover of knowledge, and that men 
dwelling in the city, and not the trees in the country, are his 
teachers. The spell which had now drawn him out was the bait 
of discourse, which was sufficient to lead him not only all 
around Attika but over the whole world. 

Phzedros then proceeds at his request to read the discourse 
of Lysias which had so greatly interested him. It treats of 
Love, with relation to peculiar personal attachments. Setting 
forth the nature of such attachments, the jealousies and later 
unfriendliness that generally follow at their conclusion, it coun- 
sels a preference for the individual that has no special affection 
for the object. Having finished the reading, Phzdros asks 
whether Sokrates does not think the discourse excellent. 

Plato, though imitating the method of Sokrates, is too seri- 
ous to copy the sportiveness with which the latter often began 
his conversations. He represents Sokrates in this dialogue as 
warmly expressing his admiration of the salacious essay. “The 
discourse was admirable,” the latter replies, “I observed you 
to be ecstatic while reading, and I, supposing you to understand 
such matters better than I, became inspired by like enthusiasm.” 
He then, however, after his usual habit, suggests the criticism, 
that the author repeated himself as though he was making a 
display of his ability to say the same thing over in different 
ways and elegantly every time. 

Phzdros vehemently defends the discourse as complete and 
exhaustive of its subject, but Sokrates replies that he has heard 
better things from other writers, like Anakreon and Sappho, 
and adds: “Somehow or other, my bosom is full and I feel that 
I can say other things as good as these, but different. I do not 
understand them myself, for I am conscious of my ignorance, 
but like a vessel I have been filled by what I have heard from 
some other source.” Nevertheless, he is eager not to continue 
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the discussion, but Phzdros insists. He declares that Sokrates 
must unbosom himself before they go, and remarks that he 
himself can compel him to do so, as he is the stronger of 
the two. 

“T shall speak with my face covered, and hurry through 
with what I have to say,” Sokrates remarks, “so that I may 
not look at you and falter through being ashamed.” Then 
invoking the Muses, he relates a story illustrating the subject. 
He first proposes the setting forth of a definition of Love, 
what it is, what power it has, and after that, whether it brings 
advantage or ill fortune. It is clear to everybody, he remarks, 
that love is a kind of desire, but then, he adds, that those who 
are not in love also desire what is beautiful, excellent and good. 
The point therefore is to distinguish justly between the one in 
love and the other. There are in us two ruling and leading 
principles: the one a desire of pleasure, the other an acquired 
opinion aiming at what is most excellent. Sometimes the two 
are in harmony, and sometimes they are at war, and one or 
the other gets the upper hand. When opinion by the help of 
reason leads to that which is excellent and gets the upper hand, 
we call the conquering principle temperance; but when desire 
compels us to disregard reason, rules us and drags us down 
to pleasure, it is called excess. What is called the mighty force 
of love is irrational desire which has overcome the tendency 
toward right and so is led toward the pleasures of beauty, and 
impelled by kindred attractions toward physical and corporeal 
excellence. At this point, Sokrates changes the topic and 
speaks of the divine character of the place where he and 
Phzedros are sitting. 

“Tf I am entranced by the divine guardian of this spot,” 
he remarks, “‘do not be surprised, for I am going into dithy- 
rambics.”’ 

He then describes the peculiar manifestations of this selfish 
form of love, such as jealousy lest the beloved object should 
excel the lover, or be admired by others. There will be, he 
declares, a selfish depriving the beloved one of the most sacred 
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qualities and possessions, both of mind and body. Hence a 
lover is in no respect a profitable guardian and companion. 
besides, when he ceases to love, as will be the case when the 
other attains the maturity of adult age he is very certain to 
become a perfidious enemy. It is common among people to find 
fault because of a mistress or some such person, but this is far 
worse. Sokrates then draws a disgusting picture of the con- 
ditions which ensue when the change of relations finally takes 
place. Far better, therefore, he declares, for the boy to asso- 
ciate with one who is not in love; for in these attachments 
there is no real good will, but only an appetite requiring to be 
filled. “Wolves love a lamb as lovers do a boy.” 

Here he stops, declaring that the Nymphs have enraptured 
him, so that he was now “uttering epics and not dithyrambics 
any longer.” He insists accordingly that he will leave the 
place, cross the river and go home, before Phzdros shall in- 
volve him in some new discussion of a worse character. But 
Phzedros holds him back. Thus he becomes, Sokrates remarks, 
the occasion of a new discourse. But the tone is now changed. 

“As I was about to cross the stream just now,”’ says he, “the 
demonian signal came to me, which forbids me from doing 
what I am about to do. I seemed to hear a voice from this 
very spot which, as though I had been guilty of some offence 
against the divinity, will not let me go until I shall have made 
due expiation. Now I am a diviner, though not very expert, 
but like poor authors, enough of one for my own needs. The 
soul is also itself after a manner oracular, and mine disturbed 
me while I was talking. I was ‘cast down’ as Ibykos describes 
it, for fear that I was offending the gods and receiving honor 
from men as a compensation for the wrong doing, and I now 
perceive it. Dreadful, Phedros, dreadful was the discourse 
which you brought here, and you compelled me to utter another 
as bad.” 

He hastens accordingly to his recantation. Both the dis- 
courses, that of Lysias and the one which he had made him- 
self, he declares, were shameful. A man well bred and of 
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correct habits who should have chanced to overhear them, 
would have been likely to think that he was listening to men 
who had been brought up in some low place of resort for 
sailors, where decency was not known. “I am anxious now,” 
he adds, “‘to wash the nauseous taste out of my mouth.” 

Accordingly he disavows absolutely what he had said be- 
fore, when he was professing to regard with favor the senti- 
ments which Lysias had expressed, and those to which he had 
permitted utterance through his own mouth while he was ob- 
sessed by Phzedros. For Love, he declares, Love being a god 
or divine principle, cannot be bad in any respect, and yet both 
he and Phzdros had both set it forth in that character. He 
will therefore now cleanse himself of the wrong that he has 
been committing. Adopting for the purpose the peculiar ex- 
pressions of Stesichoros of Himera in Sicily, he now asserts 
that it is not true that one who is not in love, being in sound 
condition while the other is mentally disordered, ought there- 
fore, in preference to the latter, to receive favor from the 
object of the attachment. It might be right, he admits, if 
mania or rapture was generally an evil. But there is a kind 
of rapture which is inspired by the gods, which is a source of 
the greatest benefits. Thus, too, vaticination is a form of 
mania or entheasm, and the prophetess at the oracle of Delphi, 
the priestesses at Dodona, the Sibyl and others may be named 
as illustrations. 

Again, also when as the result of crime or evil conduct, there 
have dire plagues and fearful calamities fallen upon a people, 
the prophetic mania has come to the rescue of those in need. 
The individual who is affected by it, making use of purifica- 
tions and expiatory rites, is made whole and set free from the 
baleful conditions. There is likewise, a third form of mania 
or entheasm, that coming from the Muses. It affects a sensitive 
and uncontaminated soul, arousing it and inspiring it to the 
composing of lyric and other literary compositions for the in- 
struction of those living in later times. But in conclusion, 
Sokrates affirms that the mania of enthusiasm of love is su- 
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perior to all these, and that it is brought about by the gods on 
purpose for the communicating of the highest happiness. Of 
this the proof, he declares, is plain to the wise but incredible to 
others. 

In order to comprehend this aright and intelligently, Sok- 
rates remarks that it is necessary to know the profounder truth 
in respect to the being of the soul itself, in both its divine and 
human aspects, and in relation to its affections and actions. 
He thus introduces the theme for which the previous conversa- 
tion has served as the proem. 

Taliesin, the British bard, refers to certain teachers of his 
period, as failing to set forth properly their doctrine. “I mar- 
vel,” says he, “that in their books they do not seem to know 
the properties of the Soul, its form, the region to which it be- 
longs, and what is the energy by which it is sustained.” But 
in this dialogue our philosopher solves the question. “All 
soul is immortal,” he declares, “for whatever is always in ac- 
tion is immortal, but that which moves differently and is moved 
by something else ceasing to move also ceases to live. That 
only which moves itself never leaves off moving; it is itself 
a fountain and beginning of activity in other things, and is 
uncreated and indestructible. For every body which is set in 
motion from without itself is destitute of soul, but that which 
is moved from within of itself is possessed of soul, for there is 
nothing that moves and actuates itself except soul.” 

The philosopher now discourses of the soul in its three- 
fold character, likening it to the driver of a vehicle, with a 
pair of winged horses. In this comparison we may under- 
stand by the driver the mind or noétic faculty, the highest 
element of our being, which is set forth in the Timcos as hav- 
ing its seat in the head; and by the two horses the heart or 
moral nature, and the passional element. The former of these 
horses is white, noble and easily driven by word of command 
and the voice only; the other is black in color and scarcely 
obedient to whip and spur together. While, therefore, the cars 
of the gods are furnished with horses that are noble, those of 
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the soul are diverse from each other and often pulling in oppo- 
site directions, so that there is often trouble with them. In 
respect to the distinction of mortal and immortal Sokrates 
explains, that that which is all soul traverses the whole heaven, 
appearing in different forms at different times. When per- 
fect and fledged it is occupied with matters of high character, 
and likewise exercises authority in all the cosmic world. But 
when it has lost its plumage, it is swept irresistibly away, till 
it takes fast hold of something compact and solid. Then fixing 
itself in a resting-place, and receiving an earthly body, it as- 
pires to move itself by its own force. The whole together, 
soul and body conjoined, is termed a living being and has the 
surname, “mortal.” 

The descent of the soul to the realm of nature is now illus- 
trated by a description of the Procession of the Olympian 
Gods, the analogy to which is presented in the Bacchic Mys- 
teries. The whole celestial chorus proceeds in Grand March 
around the circle of the sky.* Zeus, the Supreme Lord goes 
first in his car drawn by winged horses, and is followed by the 
array of gods and demons. They, however, are arranged in 
only eleven divisions, for the twelfth divinity, Hestia, who pre- 
sides over firesides and altars, remains alone in che dwelling of 
the gods. Many are the delightful spectacles and pathways 
along which the blessed divinities go to and fro, every one 
performing his own allotted part. Always whoever desires 
and is able may follow in the company, for there is no ill-will 
or jealous feeling in the Divine Chorus. 

But when they go to the Banquet and Feast they proceed 
directly all together to the height above the vault of the sky. 
The vehicles of the gods being drawn by animals that are well- 
matched and obedient to the rein, make their way upward 
easily; but the others get along with difficulty. For the horse 





This circle anciently was supposed by some theologists to be the track 
marked the orbit of the planet Kronos or Saturn ; by others as constituted 
by the twelve signs of the zodiac. The region within the circle was the 
cosmos or universe; beyond was the superior region of the Absolute. 
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that has an ill disposition is weighed down, and not having 
been well fed and trained by the driver, sinks and is carried 
down to the earth. It is then that distress and conflict come 
upon the soul. For those souls that are called immortal— 
when they come to the summit of the sky go beyond and stand 
upon the surface outside; and as they stand there the revolving 
carries them around the entire circle and they behold the glor- 
ious spectacles beyond.* Never has any poet in this world 
been able, Sokrates here declares, to praise in adequate terins 
the region beyond the sky, nor will it ever be possible. Never- 
theless, he attempts an explanation. For essence—real being 
—colorless, without figure and unperceivable to the touch, is 
cognizable to the individual contemplating it only by the mind, 
the pilot of the soul, around which this family of the true su- 
perior knowledge is placed. The understanding of a god is 
taken up with mind and unadulterated superior knowledge, 
and in like manner so also is that of every soul that is ready 
to receive that which is suitable for it. And when, after a 
long interval of time, the soul beholds real being it is aglow 
with delight and affection. By contemplating the essential 
truth it becomes strong and happy while the revolution is 
bringing it around to the same point in the circle. During 
this period it beholds absolute righteousness itself, it beholds 
temperance, it beholds the superior knowledge—not that which 
relates to physical things nor to the differences in different 
things, which we call real, but the superior knowledge which 
includes that which really is. And having in like manner 
looked upon as beholders at their initiation all things else that 
really are and been entertained as guests, it makes its way again 
into the interior of the sky and goes to its home. 

Such, Sokrates declares, is the life of gods and of un- 
spotted souls that accompany them. But in regard to the other 
less fortunate souls, the one that follows the gods best and is 





The ¢hea or spectacle beheld in the hall of Initiation was considered to 
represent such a view. 
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most like them thereby exalts the head of the driver into the 
region beyond and goes the round with the revolving of the 
sky, but is distracted by the horses and hardly beholds the 
real essences. Another rises and then sinks again; but owing 
to the unruliness of the horses, obtains a bare sight and then 
fails of seeing more. The others likewise tollow, eager to 
reach the region above, but they are not able. They are swept 
onward, crowding on one another, and each striving to be 
first. Presently they sink and are carried beneath to ruin; 
and through the faulty driving many of the horses are lamed 
and their feathers are broken. Finally they all go away un- 
initiated, not having beheld the spectacle of real being, and so 
afterward they are left to make use of the food of conjectural 
science. The food of the soul is to be procured in the field of 
Truth and the wing on which the soul soars above is nour- 
ished by it. For Sokrates explains, it is the law of Adrastia, 
fixed and unchangeable, that a soul that has accompanied a 
god in the Grand Procession, and beheld some of these true 
essences, will be free from deadly peril till the next revolution ; 
and if it is able to do this always, it will be always exempt. 
But in regard to those that fail the conditions are given ac- 
cording to the degree of failure. When a soul has not been 
able to keep up with the company of gods, it does not behold 
any of these sublime essences, and so becoming entrapped in 
some chance undertaking it is overcome by lethean forget- 
fulness of its celestial conditions, and is weighed down. Being 
thus weighed down, it sheds its plumage and falls to the earth 
and into the life of earth. It is the regulation in such case 
that on the occasion of the first engendering into physical con- 
ditions, the delinquent soul shall not be implanted in a bestial 
nature. On the contrary, the soul that has beheld most when 
with the divine chorus, will pass into the rudiment of a man 
who will become a philosopher, or a lover of the beautiful and 
excellent, or of a person devoted to some of the liberal arts 
and who is of loving temper. One of the second degree will 
find a place in that of a law-regarding King, or of an individ- 
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ual skilled in the art of war or in affairs of civil government; 
one of the third will go into that of a person accomplished in 
statecraft, or in the managing of an establishment, or in the 
conducting of a financial business; one of the fourth into that 
of an individual fond of athletic exercises, or in some employ- 
ment relating to the healing of the body; the fifth, into some 
person who will have the career of a diviner, or who will have 
to do with initiatory procedures; the sixth, into a poet, or a 
person capable of inventing; the seventh, into a geometrician 
or handicraftsman; the eighth into a sophist, or a demagogue 
eager to be popular; the ninth, into a tyrant. 

All these are stages of probation, and Sokrates gives the 
assurance that the individual who lives uprightly will obtain a 
happier allotment in his next career in life on the earth; but 
that whoever does unrighteously will receive a worse one 

We are now treated to some of the lore of archaic Egypt 
in which Plato had been thoroughly indoctrinated. It is an 
astral problem, referring at the same time to the revolutions 
of the sky, and to the Progress of the Soul. Sokrates states 
that the period when a soul is to return to the place in the 
supernal world from which it originally came as described as 
ten thousand years, except it be the soul of one that loves 
wisdom sincerely or who loves philosophy with glowing pas- 
sion. For a soul does not become fledged for so long a time. 
These souls, however, in the third period of a thousand years, 
if they have chosen this manner of life three times successively, 
become furnished with wings in the three-thousandth year, and 
go away from the earth. 

But the others are brought to judgment when they have 
completed the first term of life in the earth. When they have 
been judged, some of them go to places of punishment under 
the earth and expiate the penalty; but the others pass to a 
happier condition and go to some region in the sky where 
they employ the time in a manner worthy of the life which 
they lived in the form of a human being. 

In the thousandth year, both these classes return in order 
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to chosse the second term of life, and every one takes what it 
desires. In one case a human soul passes into the life of a 
beast, and another who was formerly a man, but now in the life 
of a beast, passes again into the life of a man. 

The wing of the soul is that element or quality which par- 
takes in the highest degree of the divine nature. In this is all 
excellence, wisdom, goodness, and virtue, and by these the 
wing is nourished. But when the wing is affected by what is 
opposite to all these, it wastes and falls off. When, therefore, 
the soul is in integrity, the mind or spiritual and noétic quality 
being ascendent and the other qualities in subjection, it soars 
on high and appearing in various forms, traverses the sky with 
the gods. But when it loses its plumage, it sinks downward 
to the earth, where it becomes joined with an earthly body 
which appears to be moved by powers of its own. The soul 
that has never beheld the sublime reality wiil not come into 
this form, for it is necessary that a man should have a dis- 
tinct understanding and idea, by bringing together in a con- 
clusion many perceptions of the senses into one. “This, how- 
ever,’ Sokrates adds, “this is a recollection of those things 
which our soul formerly saw when, holding in low esteem the 
things which in this life we say are actual, but looking upward 
to that which really is, we sojourned with the Deity. Hence, 
therefore, the understanding of the philosopher alone, the one 
who loves and seeks after wisdom, is deservedly furnished 
with wings, for he constantly, to the best that he is able, 
clings to these things in memory, with which a God abides, 
and so he is divine.” 

Sokrates speaks of this condition as the fourth form of 
mania, and as the best of all enthusiasms. It is the love which 
transcends all, which contemplates in the personality of its ob- 
ject the ideal of beauty and excellence which it is supposed to 
embody and represent. He who is pervaded by it, he declares 
to be a lover of the beautiful, of justice, wisdom and temper- 
ance. It is this love which restores to the soul its wings, and 
establishes anew its communion with the heavenly divinities. 
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He again carefully includes philosophers, the seekers after 
what is excellent, with the subjects of this “‘mania.”” Few are 
left, however, he remarks, who remember sufficiently these 
things of the other life, and even they are amazed when they 
see any resemblance of it, so that they are no longer masters of 
themselves. Indeed, what is seen of these things is seen with 
difficulty. 

It may need to be explained here, that the Greek term for 
beauty included primarily the concept of moral excellence and 
fitness for place and duty. “This beauty was then splendid to 
behold,” says Sokrates, “when together with the blessed chorus, 
we ourselves accompanying in the band with Zeus, but the 
others with some other one of the gods, beheld the sacred view 
and spectacle, and likewise were inducted into Mysteries which 
it is right to call most sacred. These observances we cele- 
brated while we were ourselves in perfect integrity of being 
and were not affected by the evil conditions which awaited us 
in the later time. As we became initiates and likewise behold- 
ers, we beheld in the pure light figures that were complete, sin- 
gle, unmoving, and significant of good, being ourselves pure 
(of earthly contamination) and not entombed in this recepta- 
cle which we now call ‘body,’ bound to it after the manner of 
the oyster.” 

We are not, however, precluded from such recollections, in 
our somewhat less susceptible modern conditions. There is a 
dim semblance of recollection which some of us retain that 
where we are ancl what we are, we have been somewhere for 
ages. Remembrances sometimes awaken in us with the vivid- 
ness of reality. The eternal region is not apart from us or 
separated by an inaccessible wall and impenetrable darkness. 
“The pure in heart can see there; and the love of goodness, en- 
thusiasm for the Right, unselfish motive and conduct, exceed 
the limitations of Time.” 

Our individuality as manifested in this sublunary region 
does not include the whole of our being. Here we are incomplete 
in many respects. There is much that is dormant, and even 
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inchoate. We each of us are rather a grouping of character- 
istics than a perfect whole. In this life many of the traits 
peculiar to us are inherited from ancestors, and we are bound 
as by an unsevered umbilical cord to those who preceded us. 
Only a part of the soul is ever developed in the corporeal na- 
ture, but it has its real habitation, “not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” It extends into the body, as though with 
antenne and organs of sense, and we live and act as though 
this was our sole place of abiding. Yet we are able to perceive 
the real truth by the mind or spirit which is superior to the 
reasoning faculty; and we may divine, and even receive into 
the external consciousness, perceptions from the Foreworld. 
Jacobi remarks that “in the moral feeling there is a presenti- 
ment of eternity.” And in the intimate attachments between 
individuals, each contemplates in the other that ideal of beauty 
and worth which seems to recognize a previous familiarity and 
loving knowledge in a former state of being. Such reminis- 
cences sometimes are as vivid as matters of everyday occurring. 

In the Hadokh-Nask, a fragment of the Parsi Sacred Writ- 
ings is an account of the righteous soul after its separation 
from the corporeal structure. Setting out for the celestial 
home it meets at the Bridge of Judgment a figure like a beauti- 
ful maiden elegant in form, vigorous in youth, and with wings. 
To his salutation the shape replies: 

“T am thy very life which thou hast lived—thy pure 
thought, thy holy speech, thy worthy action, thy merit em- 
bodied in myself. Every one loves thee for thy greatness, thy 
goodness, thy excellence, thy resistance to evil and thy triumph. 
Thou art truly like me who am thy pure thought, thy holy 
speech and worthy acts. I was beloved already and thou hast 
made me more beloved; I was beautiful before, and thou hast 
made me more beautiful still. Thou makest the pleasant more 
pleasant, the fair yet fairer, the desirable yet more desirable; 
and me the one sitting on high, thou seatest still higher by thy 
pure thought, thy holy speech, and righteous action.” 

These narrations of Plato and the Zoroaster are representa- 
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tions more or less in figurative language, but they are easily 
understood. They assure us of an eternity where we have part 
with Divinity itself in all its glories, and instruct us in a life 
superior to the conditions of mortal existence—a life which 
may be lived “while in, above the world.” It has no relation to 
time as apart from it, but only as included within itself. “As the 
heavens are beyond the earth and yet include it, so Divinity 
is above and beyond and yet contains within its grasp all the 
spirits of man.” 

What we note of the period designated The Past continues 
still true. That which has been is truly that which shall be. 
That which is without beginning, will be endless likewise. 

The faith, the hope and expectation of an unending life 
have been cherished by mankind through all the uncounted 
centuries. The eager desire for immortality is strong and un- 
conquerable. It is the instinct, the intuitive conception, that 
characterizes us as human and apart from the altogether bestial. 
The most ancient peoples, even when they had not sages and 
philosophers to teach them, were zealous in their belief re- 
specting the existence beyond the present life. It was an 
earnest and passionate faith, and took form as accorded with 
their genius and mental development. The interior being gen- 
trated in eternity, continues its being. We may have forgot- 
ten, but the conception of being imperishable, assures us, 
nevertheless, of a future as still a part of the eternal now. 


Thus we are emancipated from the apprehensions that our 
existence here is a journey without purpose from Nowhence 
to Nowhither. We are in a world of limits and conditions, 
but the ego, that which we are, is of and from the Beyond. 
Like children forgetting the scenes of their early infancy, we 
lose sight of our life and being in that arena of mind, but it 1s 
none the less real; and in the same sense, also we may not 
foresee the to-morrow that awaits us but it is certain to come. 
The interior soul that had its being in Eternity is certain to 
find it again; and the treasure laid up there will remain safe, 
unchanged and unstolen, and enrich us abundantly. 
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BELIEF. 
By E. B. Guiip, A.M., M.D. 


ET us now consider “Belief.” Men have fallen into a very 

loose and inconsistent use of the word “belief.” It is 

used without the slightest distinction between the most casual 

mental assent and the deeper convictions flowing from careful 

and painstaking investigations. A careful discrimination in 
the use of the word will avoid unnecessary confusion. 

Even a superficial consideration of mind reveals its double 
aspects, its “two foldedness.” It is, on the one hand, most 
vacillating not only in mood and method, but also in position 
and persistence. It may in the one case flit from subject to 
object as a bird flits from rock to tree top: in another it may 
hold an object of inquiry firmly, surely, carefully for hours 
without relaxing its steady grasp. 

The one, the mobile mind, of impermanent form, flows 
easily and quickly about its object and as easily releases it: 
the other, becoming fixed and immobile fastens upon its object 
and encrusts about it. 

The first is the mind of the learner, the other the mind of 
the fanatic. 

The mind is the instrument of the soul for fashioning and 
transforming experience into knowledge. While inquiring the 
mind conforms itself to the object. Inthe attainment to knowl- 
edge the mind conforms itself to facts. 

It is the higher mind, that is to say, the higher aspect of the 
mind, that deals with knowledge, the lower mind dealing with 
experiences and emotions. The emotions are the contacts of 
the mind, through its lower aspect, with the most delicate and 
responsive structure of the body and through that finding ex- 
pression through the grosser body. 
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We may now define “belief” as, “the assent of the mind.” 

The mobile mind has many beliefs. It easily gives consent. 
It does not readily nor accurately discriminate between illusion 
and realness. Its assents are, as it were, passed up to the 
higher mind which draws conclusions and, in its higher opera- 
tions, passes judgment. 

The immediate user of the mind is the Soul, which is, in 
turn, itself the instrument of the Thinker. If the soul were 
to know by any means other than through the mind, it would 
know by direct cognition. 

Wisdom—the knowing how to use knowledge, the aware- 
ness of the relation of facts and movements to results, is of 
the Thinker. 

Faith is of the soul, and, when intelligently understood is 
wisdom. The term faith should mean, underlying truth. It 
is that of Wisdom of which one has become aware. 

Credulity is the assent of the mind without inquiry or 
knowledge. It is a sort of mental habit of “yes.” 

Now there can be no such thing as “blind faith.” There 
may be blind belief, that is to say credulity. 

Belief is a matter of the mind, an easily changed and shift- 
ing mental attitude. It is the posture of the mind looking out 
into the world of facts. 

Again, the mind gathers up beliefs as its experiences, pon- 
dering upon and assimilating the true and rejecting those 
whose relations have been imperfectly seen or not seen at all. 
When the relations have been correctly seen and accurately 
reported the belief may be held as knowledge and may be ulti- 
mately found to be faith, a verity. 

It is the proper work of a Thinker to transform experience 
into knowledge and knowledge into wisdom. It is another 


part of that same work to transform observation into belief and 
belief into faith. 


In the spiritual realm, those who know, those who are 


wise, are kings; they who love, are sacred, they are priests.— 
A. W. 


























THE TEMPTATIONS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By PHIQUEPAL D’ ARUSMONT. 
PART I. 


EPHESUS. 
ACT L SCENE III. 


The peak of the Mountain-Temple of Aesculapius near 
Pergamos. On a lower peak is seen the Temple itself, with 
visiting throngs; snatches of music are heard. It is high noon, 
and the heat is sultry on the top, in spite of occasional breezes. 
The eight Neophytes, in dust-stained white robes are scattered 
about in small groups, taking advantage of every small shade. 
Julian is at the summit, under the shadow of the top stone. 
The noon-trumpets from below are heard, and he awakes from 
a reverie, and looks down first at the Temple, and then turns 
westward to the ocean, whose line can be seen. 

Not here but there—thither my heart now turns, 
To worship, at this solemn hour, the Lord. 
O Christ! Thou Sun of Heaven and of Souls, 
I worship thee, here on this lonely peak, 
And join my prayers with my dear ones at home 
Where now the choric hymn to thee ascends. 
O Christ, as ever, now be thou with me. 
And give me strength of will to persevere. 
O tempted Christ, be near me, tempted here. 
The pangs of hunger were as keen down there, 
| In far Judea, ancient wilderness, 
As here upon this lofty mountain top. 
' Fainter, my spirit looks upon this scene, 
Dizzily glancing at this broad expanse. 
Christ, send me help, and then I will be brave— 
O Thou who, like me, fastedst forty days, 
Thou knowest what it means to undergo 
These tortures of the body, till it faints. 
3 Therefore to Thee I cry for help divine. 
Send help—since help comes after all from Thee. 
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(Eschem, a dev (demon) appears in the guise of a priestess 
of the Temple of Aesculapius. She climbs up the rock in time 
to hear the last cries of Julian. She seems kind and motherly). 
Eschem. I come in time, I see, to bring thee help. 

I have in Ephesus a boy like thee, 

And when each day I saw thee suffering here, 
From down below, the Temple, while at my prayers, 
I thought my soul was calling me to thee. 
Thy time is over—on the fortieth day. 

Here is refreshment for the heart and mind, 
It is not food,—thou didst not ask for it, 
Although hadst thou come to the Temple gates, 
We'd gladly given thee a little bite 

To help thee fast unto the very end. 

Only a fig or two, a little cake, 

And if thou take it, it will seen: to me 

My boy at Ephesus will look more bright. 
Here, sit thee down near me, my darling child, 
And take this temporary stimulant. 

(Julian has betrayed by his features and actions how nearly 
the food has attracted him; but at the last moment he draws 
away and says reverently ) : 

O Sacred Priestess, blessings on thy head, 
That thou hast brought this touching charity 
To me, the helpless sufferer, up here. 
Forgive me, if I seem irreverent, 

Refusing these thy gifts of figs and cakes. 
The promise that we Neophytes did make 
For forty days t’abstain from every food 

Will not elapse until yon Sun has set. 

*Tis not a matter just of choice for me; 

My promise was a law unto myself. 

We grow diviner by conforming flesh 

Unto the principles our Soul has made. 
Successful will-tasks discipline the Soul 

So that we live, not by mere bread alone 

But by each word the Lord speaks forth through us. 
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And while no doubt the priests would not object 
My taking comfort from thy reverent hands, 
I would be shamed because the law I made 
Whereby to show the flesh I was its lord 
I had not carried out unto the end. 
Forgive thou my presumption, Blessed one. 
: Eschem. (Laying aside the food brought up). 
Do as thou wish’st, O faithful neophyte. 
I'll lay it here so that at any time 
Thou change thy mind thou mayest have it near. 
But since thy mind is firm in victory 
Come down unto the Temple with-me for 
An hour, that I show thee all its halls, 
And thou may’st mingle with the sacred song 
At Sacrifice and worship and at prayer. 
Only by such a test canst thou show forth 
Endurance perfect, gaining great renown 
For thee and for the God thou worshippest. 
"Tis not much virtue to be continent 
Up here, where no temptations touch the sense. 
But perfect is the victor who descends 
Among temptations and remains untouched, 
To be among the world, yet, not of it. 
‘Tis written that God’s Angel messengers 
Will guard thy way from every accident. 
Come down, and rake thy victory complete. 
I see in thee my son, and for his sake, 
I'd have thee make thyself the perfect man. 
(Julian has shown by his gestures that he has 
become anxious and uncertain). 
Jul. Forgive me, Lady dear and reverend, 
| If I again refuse thy proferred help. 
I would not tempt the Lord, considering 
' I have been fortunate in standing firm 
fi Until the present moment, though up here. 
F And I will pray for grace to stand yet firm 
, Unto the end, without unneeded tests. 
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Forgive me, rev’rend priestess, who must know 
More than I do about these trials here. 

But I’ve suffered here sufficiently, 

To be too grateful to have held out till 

The present moment, to attempt to dare 
Temptations greater than I have stood here. 
From more temptation, Lord, deliver us. 

O faithful child! How happy must not be 

Thy mother, of a son as wise as thou. 

Now that thy forty days of fasting end 

Thou darest look around thee: for behold 

From hence, as from no other mountain top 
May one behold the whole enlightened world: 
The fifteen kingdoms of the Asian Land, 

And towards the west beyond the shining sea, 
The Land of Greece, the home of truth and art. 
And more: those crowds within the Temple gates 
Contain the very glory of the world— 

There is now present Apollonius 

The youth who claims Tyana as his home. 

The chief of Asta is at present there. 

And all the noblest from a thousand states. 

A glorious spectacle; and blessed thou 

Who having conquered Saintship by this fast 
Shalt be enabled to assume the best 

Of offices thou mayest care to take. 

The neophyte who passes thro’ the third degree 
May have the choice of what he cares to do. 
Immortal victors! Happy youth are you 

To have discovered how to reach success. 

All this fair world beneath thy feet is thine, 

As soon as thou hast carried out thy vows. 

Faint not! Support the temporary pain 

Of hunger, thirst, of water, cold, and heat, 

So shalt thou be enabled to possess 

All this brave world that waits for thee, its lord. 
Stop, priestess, stop, before I make thee stop. 
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Art making light of these my sufferings ? 

I know full well that many pass thro’ them 
To gain the reputation that will give 

Them choice of any office they may wish 
When they have conquered lions in the cave. 
But not for that came I. It was to find 

The Truth, to follow in the steps of Christ. 
And if thou hast no holier speech for me 
Descend again unto the Temple there 

And leave me struggle with my hunger here, 
For Heaven’s sake, without the added grief, 
Of struggling with the wish to be thought great. 
I swear by heaven that I came for Truth. 

I turn my gaze from these sublimest lands 
Unto the untroubled skies, where hidden stars 
Remind me of the Angels all around. 

The throne of God whose Glory like the moon’s 
Is shed upon the earth when all is still. 

Leave me alone, depart, or I will flee. 

(Eschem departs, with gestures of motherly grief—call- 
ing). 

Eschem. [arewell, my Son, | grieve to leave thee so. 
Jul. How skilfully she probed my troubled heart, 
All that she said had found an echo there— 
All that she said a thousand times I’ve fought. 
And then to hear her say it lovingly, 
Made all those voices seem so sane and wise, 
I nearly doubted my own sanity. 
No doubt our best, our Conscience must be sane 
Although at present worldliness seems so. 
Prayer must be sane; I’ll find my refuge there 
And look nowhere but at the setting Christ. 

(The same trumpet used in the Reception of the Neophytes 
is heard approaching. Julian hears it, recognizes it, but closes 
his ears, and prays. Finally the Archimage appears, and taps 
him on the shoulder. Julian looks up, recognizes him, springs 
up, with joy, and reverently addresses him). 
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Jul. How cam’st thou here, O Reverent Archimage? 
Arch. We came to end your fast of forty days, 
To give you food and drink, and take you all 
To where you may begin the forty nights 
Of perfecting, up here so well begun. 
I see the Demon Eschem has been here: 
Th’ untasted food! 


Jul. The demon Eschem? What? 
A temple-priestess said she that she was. 
Arch. Of course he said so; had he shown himself 


In all his lurid trappings, you had fled 

At his approach, and nothing he could say 
Had been temptation unto any one. 

But you have conquered; come unto the band 
Of Neophytes who also have withstood 

His bitter wiles. Unto the Saviour Lord 

To Mithras, and his Amashspentas, too, 
We'll raise the hymn of heartfelt gratitude 
That none is missing from our little flock. 

(The Archimage stamps on the basket of food, which dis- 

appears, leaving a small cloud of smoke). 

Jul. (bitterly). 
That leaves no doubt of what she really was. 
Thank God I did not get that smoke in me! 

(He crosses himself. The Archimage smiles indulgently). 

Julian goes on: 
Where are the others? Shall we go to them? 

Arch. Stay here they all will come. Thy instinct chose 
The gathering place, nearest to heaven here. 

(The Neophytes, Initiators and Initiatresses enter, leading 
in the faint and dusty neophytes. Temple servants bring food 
and drink, wash their feet, put on new sandals, new robes and 
after a considerable time they all gather around the Archimage, 
who stands where Julian formerly stood, and who speaks as 

follows a 
Arch. Thanks unto Mithras, Saviour of the world. 
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And to his saving Amashspentas too, 
That not e’en one of you dear Neophytes 
Is absent now; that all of you withstood 
The Temple-demon’s terrible attack 
Most terrible, because unheralded. 
Each one was tempted by his weakest point. 
His own desires found outer utterance 
But each I see withstood them thoroughly. 
Let us in silence utter thanks to God. 
(A long silence.) 
My children, ye have fasted forty days, 
Where sunlight cheered you, and the outer world 
Lay open to you both by day and night 
Had ye desired to return to it. 
Ye have stood fast; wherefore we now proceed 
To where this opportunity is not— 
The Cave Telestic of the Mystic Rites. 
There must ye suffer now for forty nights. 
Then shall ye crucify yourselves upon 
The cross of water, fire, air and snow, 
Until ye stand within your realms Supreme 
And fit to enter the baptismal waves 
Into the lustral land of Mysteries. 
Where with your eyes Ye shall behold the Truth. 
Wherefore be strong, for ye shall need your 
strength. 
Do not despair when suff’ring on the cross. 
For many have before you passed this way— 
Lord Mithra, too. How else, do you suppose, 
Did he attain to be Redeemer of the Race 
But that he won his rank the First of all 
But by obedience to the lustral law. 
Twice forty days the Chrestos suffered thus 
And when ye too have gained the victory 
You may then look for Immortality. 
(Silence, they all go out, each Neophyte accompanied by an 
Initiator or Initiatress of the opposite sex). 
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Noticge.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is devoted, wfll be 
received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irrespective of author and publisher. 

The duty of the revicwer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased account of 
his charge. There will be no deviation from this principle.—Ep. 





PREMATURE BurIAL AND How It May Be Preventep. With Special Ref- 
erence to Trance, Catalepsy, and Other Forms of Suspended Animation. 
By William Tebb, F.R.G.S., and Col. Edward Vollum, M.D. Second 
Edition by Walter R Hadwen, M.D. London: Swan; Sonneschein 
& Co. 

This book, the product of the labor of an eminent philanthropist, a 
surgeon of the United States Army and an English physician of rare 
merit, embraces a subject of thrilling interest to every one. The thought 
of possibly awakening to consciousness inside a coffin is terrible, and the 
fact that individuals here and in Europe have been consigned to the grave 
while yet alive strikes all with horror. Judge Daniels of Buffalo, in his 
fear of such an experience, left a declaration at his death, that he had no 
confidence in a physician’s certificate. Such men as Bishop Berkeley, 
Daniel O'Connell, Lord Bulwer-Lytton, and Wilkie Collins all suffered 
from fear of premature interment. This book ought to be widely cir- 
culated; its facts, its demonstrations, its reasonings, are all beyond 
controverting, and no one can safely be ignorant of them. We can 
imagine nothing more horrible.—A. W. 





THE SCROLL OF THE DISEMBODIED MAN. Written down by Mabel 

Collins and Helen Bourchier. John M. Watkins. London. 16 mo. 

38 pages. sh. 

It is almost incredible, and is a matter of regret, that the scrivener o 
‘Light on the Path,’’ should have co-operated in this book. The proem 
called ‘‘ Death, or the Porch and the Temple,”’’ are nine pages of discon- 
nected, accidental statements about after-death conditions. Some of the 
statements would appear illogical, discouraging, and opposed to the fact 

hat man must become immortal while in the body. 

Inconsistent for instance is the statement that there is, after death, no 
way or abiding place for slow or indifferent pilgrim souls: nothing for man 
but the path to adeptship or an irremediable ‘‘ descent into an abyss of 
shame and horror.’’ 

The scroll itself, of the disembodied man is a mass of fortuitous"non- 
sense. It would be painful to analyze it. The two redeeming passages in 
the book are: ‘‘ The burning ”’ (of the psychic fire) ‘‘only exists as a result 
of resistance ; welcome suffering and it disappears or changes its char- 
acter.’’ 

‘The neophyte does not rid himself of the earth ties by burning them 
out ; but, as he becomes more and more completely absorbed in the things, 
which are not of the earth, the earth attractions wither and fall away of 
themselves. ’’—AQUARIUS. 


